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TOO MANY AND TOO FEW BOOKS 


HE package arrived the day after Christmas. It was not a mail- 
delayed gift. It contained four books published by a press that spe- 
cializes in issuing books written by self-styled poets who can afford the 
luxury of paying a printers’ bill. We will duly turn the list of these slim 
volumes, cheaply reproduced, over to the Editor of the C.P.S.A. BULLETIN 
for notes under the heading, “Books Received.” And then?—well, then we 
have a problem. Innately we have sufficient respect for books not to con- 
sign them to the wastebasket or to an incinerator even had our office 
building provided one. On the other hand, we cannot keep them here— 
our space is at a premium. Give them away? There again we are in- 
hibited: we dislike giving to others what we distinctly do not want our- 
selves; in addition, we are highly reluctant to aid in clogging up the stream 
of literature with the flotsam and jetsam these books are. The situation is 
not too pressing a one. If it were we might evolve some routine solution 
of this minor dilemma. But someone may protest: these books were sent 
for review. They were. Yet obviously SPIRIT cannot in its limited space 
review all sent it and these need no lengthy examination to determine they 
are not real contenders for that space. 
The weeding-out process recently has gone on at an accelerated tempo. 
Very probably the increase in such books results from the fact that money 
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is plentiful and today people with it can act on the illusory hope that 
publication is synonymous with fame. Cursorily the inquirer might con- 
clude that the increase is due to the fact that a “tight” situation governs 
the publication of books of poems in regular publishing circles. Poets 
whose work has genuine merit have always had singularly few outlets for 
book publication; and today there are even fewer. On our desk is the 
spring catalogue of a prominent publisher formerly noted for its poetry. 
It announces only one book of poems. The case is not very different with 
other firms which have been noted in the past for their receptivity to poetry 
book manuscripts. It would not be illogical, then, to suppose that much of 
the best work, with the usual publishing avenues shut off to it, is diverted 
to the non-discriminating presses. There is little evidence, however, that 
this is true. Indeed privately published books, issued under the best possible 
auspices, are extremely few and far between. In our own knowledge there 
are many excellent collections available for publication but which probably 
will never find a way to the public unless the general controlling circum- 
stances change. 

The publisher of SPIRIT, THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMER- 
ICA, in visualizing its broadest range of purposes, constitutionally provided 
for its embarking on the publication of worth-while books of poems. Such 
provisions remain, as intact as they are presently unused. There is no 
thought that they are not highly desirable but that ways and means of 
putting them into execution so far have not been revealed. It would be 
folly, for example, to launch any publication plan which would do no 
more than produce books to remain boxed in warehouses or someone's 
cellar. 

The manuscript supply is extant and we of SPIRIT would be anxious 
to put our approving stamp on any number of them. Indeed we are al- 
ways disappointed when the admired work of a real poet is book-issued in 
such manner that the edition is inevitably doomed to be unsold and re- 
maindered back to him. SPIRIT obviously cannot now offer a solution. 
When it was launched the times were not favorable to poetry and they are 
less so today. While we have progressed, concentration on preserving what 
has been achieved prohibits new ventures. Yet we cannot escape the con- 
viction that poets, actual or only aspiring, are dissipating in countless 
directions the financial support which could assure the founding of a book- 
publishing venture that might successfully work to prevent poetry vanishing 
altogether from the book market. And if books of poems are no longer 
available to the general public, we believe—indeed fear—that poems in 
magazines will also soon disappear. 
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FACTUAL ESCAPE 


All day he fingers facts, 
seeking security 
in exact formulas. 


Party of the first part... 
Last Will and Testament... 
Deeds in escrow. 


Life so documented 
is no longer disturbing, 
may be dealt with 


in an orderly fashion, 
the story behind the story 
ignored and forgotten. 

LISA GRENELLE. 


TEN MEN 


There were ten men on a corner,— 
In a second one was gone, 

And as he passed it came to me 
How I might journey on: 


There'd be ten men on a corner 
And then there'd be only nine 

And wind and leaf and jostling crowd 
Would claim that space of mine; 


One man would read his paper—and two— 
And three and four—but I 

Would take the long road through the night 
While the other nine stood by. 


Nor wind nor leaf nor jostling crowd 
Would bid me longer stay 
But rain would fall from pitying skies 
And wash my tracks away. 
ANNA WAGNER BERGFELD. 
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APPASSIONATA 


Jerusalem, 

city of God, 

lift up your singing; 
under the olive trees 
lift up your song. 
Here aspirations, 
sorrow, and windy sky, 
mingle with tears; 
here in the sunset 
voices spoken in exile 
mingle with psalms. 


Tonight, little city of God, 

for the Angel of Death 

they will slay the young lamb of the Pasch, 

with hyssop sprinkle their doors, 

and alone 

Mary sits on a stone, 

opens her arms for the Lover you have not known. 


And what will she say to your Lover, since He is dead? 
since she has taken away the thorns, 
given her breast to His head? 
Only the road back, heavenly city, speaks now. 
Only the wound in His side, 
the hand on His brow. 
BEVERLY BOYD. 


YOU ARE A BALM 


You are a balm poured out on me. 
You are a breath probing the recesses of my lungs. 
You are my spices’ asperity. 


I am taller for having knelt to you. 

All the things I have torn from myself and flung at your feet 
Have been blown back by Your Being like seed 

And a grove has grown up about me. 
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All that I have sequestered in the closets of my selfishness 
Has desiccated to dry rot 
And I cannot scrape away the stain. 


The intricate mechanics of my physique 
Has no pattern for interchange between us. 
I am placid where I should tremble and be weak. 


Being aware of You is a perpetual discovery 
In a cyclic mathematics of innumerable numbers 
Tumbling into the hands of a child who cannot add. 


But You are a balm poured out on me; 
A procession that walks through the halls of my breath. 
The fission and fusion of all my fancy. 


You are my spices’ asperity. 
You are my grove and the rustle of wind in my grove. 
You are the most deserving of all my voice, 
You are the most deserving of all my gratitude 
Because of the splendor of Your Separateness. 
You are a balm poured out on me. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 


THIS SIDE OF SNOW 


This side of snow 
there is the glow of silence 
wrapping in stillness deep as the mound 
the found peace of acceptance. 
In the feathered field 
the yield of trackless places 
spaces the walking with unhurriedness 
and the white willingness of the traveler 
To touch the inner wall of his heart 
with a part of the wintered white 
which whirls upon the night with swirls 
of scattered frost—lost in the warmth 
of his holocaust. 

SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.N.J.M. 
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TO ANNE, BEDRIDDEN 


You could not know, asking me how to pray, 

The shaft of shame that struck me to the heart. 

Should eagle ask the sparrow how to fly 

Or wind inquire of zephyr how to blow? 

Does rose question the field grass how to bloom 

Or ocean ask the streamlet how to flow? 

Your life, your very wish to pray, a song 

That rises high above my loftiest words. 

Rather should I come suppliant to you: 

Teach me, teach me to suffer and be still. 
JULIA C. MAHON. 


THE MASTER-WELDER 


Spirit is caged, they said, its prison flesh. 
Aquin replied: No part of us 

but serves! He welded whole 

man’s grip on body-and-soul. 


They said: The ancients lied 

their pagan light is dead. Thomas replied: 
Reason was theirs, God-given! © 

And he reached, healing what time had riven, 
purged dross, till all merged good; 

no loss, sealing their sages 

ours, blending one wealth of ages. 


Wanly today: Man’s mind and heart 

(they say) are rent apart, 

each in its alien distance kept 

at war, crying our bitter need 

somehow to find, bind, succor that shattered core. 
St. Thomas stood intent 

communing with Wisdom in the Sacrament, 

till wholly suffused in Light, wholly in Love, 
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made one as God designed, 
this titan man of mind 
knew ecstasy, and wept. 


Scholar and saint, 
who forged great argument, 
be it your way with us 
no further to lighten mind 
than love of humankind: 
Oh, piteous, 
let not our heart be blind! 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 


DIALOGUE, WITHOUT END 


Question and answer— 
Fire, without flame; 
Answer and question, 
Always the same. 


Where, now, the guileless? 
Whose is the blame? 
Reply to the question 
Always the same. 


A paradox leans 

On the arm of denial; - 
Truth is both victor 
And victim of trial. 


The question is born 
Of a voice and a name; 
The answer a circle— 
Always the same. 


The answer a circle 
Of birth and of death, 
Until man shakes off earth 
And in heaven draws breath. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 
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NOT HERE, BUT THERE 


Not here: do not remain too long walled in 
the stony street where corner sellers cry 

lust and disaster with the joker’s flair. 

Not here: more than the racing children die. 


Somewhere beneath the towers or beneath 

the subterranean speeders, morning and evening whirled; 
somewhere beneath the crumbling pride of earth 

go there; sink there, or rise to that other world. 


Not here; if the godless playing god, the small, 
the hollow, sanctimonious, and vain, 
touch you with their dust, run to your cave: 
live there in darkness, find your light again. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


LANDSCAPE FOR STRINGS 


A day the sun burned trees of old November 
We saw at last the incredible gold, and knew 
What the ancient ones had worshiped in runes as true: 
That at the heart of things is medicinal gold. 


Remember 

The leaves like peacock feathers fanned above us 

As we went down to the wood to prove our love 

(Had not the city proscribed the ways we could rove? 
Forgotten had been the quest in the waiting wood). 


Pale dust— 

The note of a snail—had silvered the somnolent leaves; 

Like a drawing of monk’s cloth on hay was a sound that lived, 
Persistent sound that told us the waiting trees 

Had the patience of monks. 


Squirrels clipped their staves 

Where the trunks of trees in ceremonial umber 

Set certain bounds to our frail knowledge. Of truth? 
We could not recover gold remembering ruth 

As old as any knowledge. 
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Slumbered, 


Then, beyond reach the vernal secret of wood— 
Transmuted ever to grief. We climbed 

To where the houses stood, calm, out of time, 
And out of grief. 


And the simple afterglow on their sheds was good. 
CLAUDE F,. KOCH. 


THE AUCTION 


They’re always with us, the traitor and martyr, 
One sells his soul for a moment of power 
One buys eternity in an agony’s hour. 
For good or for evil, they are men of barter. 
The short-term vendor of malice and terror; 
The peddler of love and faith for his brother. 
These two make history—there’s still another. 
He stumbles along twixt truth and error, 
His name is nowhere but his name is legion, 
He bleeds for both, with pulse of the coward, 
Two paces backward and three paces forward 
With laggard steps toward the blessed region 
Spending with care his hour and acre, 
Slow to fury, but in the dusk of danger 
His tongue grows thick, and his teeth in anger 
Glint in the dark at the motto maker, 
And he punishes both, the shrewd betrayer 
Who fed him praise to rob him of freedom, 
And the Saviour who climbed the cross to lead him 
Out of the bonds of the dark soothsayer. 
The martyr and traitor shall come this season 
When the clay is bargained to the highest bidder 
For the price of blood, and men consider 
How high can love bid over treason. 

A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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THE SPIRIT AND THE BRIDE 


I—"Who spoke by the Prophets .. .” 


In the bleak centuries when man lay prone 

With fear before God’s wrath, and cowering saw 
Not mercy, but inexorable Law 

Down-flashing from the dreadful Judgment Throne, 
The human heart, uncomforted, alone, 

Stumbling through darkness, found not nor perceived 
The Yearned-for, the Foreshadowed, the Believed, 
And vainly groped, coveting joys unknown. 

But Love was Breath of beauty, Love was Flame 

To cleanse the lips for song, to urge, inspire 

The unresponsive mind, the languid heart, 

Till longings of all frustrate years became 

Reality. Love crowned the prophets’ art: 

Isaias’ dream, King David's songs of fire. 


II—"The Power of the Most High shall overshadow thee...” 


The sacred land of Gideon and Seth 

Beheld the ancient prophecies fulfilled: 

Old hatreds put aside, old envies stilled, 

Peace lay upon the earth, more sweet than death. 
And Dawn broke quietly on Nazareth, 

Where Gabriel, God’s lieutenant, stood beside 
Young Mary, and his deferent Ave died 

To stillness, while he paused with bated breath. 
And silence was in heaven for a space; 

All wings were poised, while Love, more luminous 
Than light, received her acquiescence, stirred 
Her being to an ecstasy of grace 

That broke the ancient silences for us 

With never-ending Wisdom of the Word. 


IlI—"T he Spirit of the Lord hath filled the whole earth .. .” 


An air of mystery is here: the cries 
Of “Peace be to you”—the stupendous fact 
Of “Hoc est Corpus meum,” become Act 

And Sacrificial Rite that never dies. 








No calm expectancy is here that lies 

Gentle as moonlight upon summer fields, 

But presage of new war begun, that yields 

No quarter till its conquests reach the skies. 

A rush of Wind—the tongues of fire descend, 

With pain to sear, with peace to heal, delight, 

And wake to eloquence the lips once dumb; 

Until all lands have heard from end to end 

The voice of Truth. In majesty and might 

Love reigns: The Spirit and the Bride say, “Come!” 
SISTER MARY OF THE VISITATION. 


OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE: 19352 


We have learned to laugh like cannonades 

When the corners of our tears rake our faces, 
Because the night lurks so broadly in our day 
And the trees put up their arms like deprecations. 


Can you not hear us, Mary, hear our songs 

Trickle down death? We plunge our prayers like swords 
Deep in the lifting bosom of your mercy, 

And all the world’s a lonely Tepeyac 

Yearning to kiss your feet. 


Come, tease our winter 
With your Castilian roses! Where we dance 
Wrong measures, come and balance on the moon. 
Because we all grow frowsy with our fears, 
Wear the blue sun again in casual folds. 


All men’s faces turn like pitiless mirrors 
To show our terror. Take the screaming stars 
Back to their happy places on your mantle. 


Maty, all the world’s a Tepeyac 
Bleak for your coming. Paint our shabby prayer, 
A rougher tilma, with your saving face. 
FRANCIS D. CLARE. 
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Three Poems by Frances Stoakley Lankford 





THE SOURCE 


Men hunger for the quenchless and eternal; 
Even in youth the trivial will not serve. 

Where shall they find that beauty past corruption, 
That truth which will not swerve? 


In the old sorrows where the heart surrenders 

Its pigmy wisdom for a taller grace, 

They stumble toward the light, desired in darkness; 
They reach the dreamed-of place. 





LAST ILLNESS 


The sword-blade spirit quickens, growing clear; 

Its scabbard wears away... . 

What light the room has centers now in her 
Who holds the dark at bay 

By a breath’s length. What hope the heart has won 
Lifts from that quenchless face, 

As though a western window caught the sun 

And flamed in kindred grace. 


SAY TO ALL SINGERS— 


Turn from the far dream of eternity 

And praise instead the holiness of time. 

Grow still to trace the rhythm of this morning, 
Nor strain to catch the future’s teasing rhyme 
And so lose both. Between this passing moment 
And the next granted breath lies all we need 
Of possibility and quenchless meaning, 

Rich with the wonder that we do not heed. 
Between us and the lyric song of heaven 

Flows a grave music, actual as day... . 

Dust is the grail, brimming with all that’s lovely 
And all that will not stay. 











FOR AN ETERNAL REMEMBRANCE: June 21, 1952 


I 
Winter 


Winter is hard: it reminds us how that mother, 

heavy and meek at term, set foot on her dolorous road. 
Her trees, all ample and tender at summer, 

were slit and groaning beggars the wind went through: 
the sun that had clothed and accompanied her angel— 
what fierce looks from him and scant comfort now! 


Mother: because the ungracious season should have arisen— 
at your footfall, for knowledge of Whom you carried— 
into such June as shames all deserts to bloom, 
leaps cliffs with roses, melts the tigerlike ice 
into tame brooks for you— 
because northwind still blew 
and summer hid cowardly: enter stilly my heart 
whose winter your quiet footfall breaks all apart. 


II 
Spring 


It was in cold March, before ever a flower showed face 
our Lady had visitor. 
At her murmur her answer, 
soiled winter crept like a spent animal 
close under its last tree, and skies dared raise her colors. 


Bent to her thatch roof, to her dim country room, 
was the Blessed Three Whose great arms hinged and girded 
her world, her house, herself. 

The season straining for her answer 
called mercy, Father, to your compassionate glance: 
the least new flower, being yours, dared remind you 
of image and name, our need of that great Son 

Whose love had her at heart 

who takes Him now to breast: his human hands 
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lie like unsprung flowers at root of her, who lies 
eternally and immensely breathed on by that Spirit 


Whom she hears now in unlocked rivers and meek new fire 
but mostly, secretly, in her body: My spouse, My daughter. 


Ill 
Summer 


New summer brings to mind that mother’s flowering. 


Did He not wind her around, an August air: 
His wind, His holy Spirit rain on her, turn 
all His rivers her way, be sun and soil to her, 
she sink roots deep in Him? 
Ane cast invisibly into her vein, 
one Seed sang fire, sang life through all mild days 
as she gave over her color slowly to His eyes, 
her line of hand and feature, her slow country phrase to Him. 


Then effortless and unbowed in that living Wind 
she loosed His beauty, His odors, His first cry on the world. 


Mother, we pray: grow over us, cover our sere and dryrot 
with fire, with life. O bring Him to flower in us. 


IV 
The Hour 


Like a waterfall, from what height falling 
He came to her: falling, filling her body. 
That vessel, brimming with Him, O never shall fail. 


Or entered her like a sun its morning, starting what flowers 
from her footfall and welcome, an inextinguishable day. 
That dawn lifting Light to us, O never shall darkness own. 


Or came in echoes of that living anvil 
forming Him, calling Him: be loud in me, Love, O loud 
until His thunders owned her breast utterly. 
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He came as tongue to her bells. O from that shaken 
and living tower, what music flies: my soul 
does magnify Who makes my body great. 


Or came in a tide, riding her pure lands under: 
but tender, O living Rain: He fell to her to rise 
in hundredfolds up from her secret garden. 


But mostly in need, asking her flesh to clothe Him. 

O because love ran uncontrollably to this meeting, 

from her arms, her breast, He walks into our lives. 
DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 


SAGA OF THE CHINOOK 
The Departure 


No net was spread: 

But the fugitive fingerlings downward sped; 
Needling the shadows with shivers of light, 
Out of old urgency fashioning flight. . . . 
For the moon was right. 


The stream flowed sweet: 

But the wary-eyed wildings flashed more fleet; 
Shunning the rock where a watchful bear 
Curved its claws in a time-old snare 

With clumsy care. 


A plunge in space, 

Where a reeling waterfall wove in lace; 
Then down a run, where a burnished boulder 
Showered spume from a savage shoulder. . . . 
As time grew older. 


On they drove 

In silver shoal through an open cove, 
Where sea was victor by defaulr— 

For mouths were stung by taste of salt... . 
With never a halt. 


Then they were gone. 
And dusk on dusk and dawn on dawn 
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Wheeled in long procession past 
Their meadowland, where waters massed. . . . 
Moored safe at last. 


The Return 


The years grew five 

Before deep waters waxed alive. 

The bleak coast jarred to a rising chord 
From the staunch advance of a rainbow horde, 
Stirred by the Lord. 


The tidal urge 

Gave ground before the sweeping surge. 
White breakers at the inlet’s edge 
Were breasted by a driving sledge 

In massive wedge. 


The streams pricked cold; 

But the homing flame flared hundred-fold. 
Wild rapids rushed to quench the fire; 
Pier and piling barred desire. . . . 

They would not tire. 


A snarling wall 

Of fury reared the waterfall. 

Grim frenzy churned the foam below—- 
Salmon shot from Jehovah’s bow 

Over the flow. , 


Dun grew their scales,, 

And ripped and torn were ragged tails. 
Spurned by ancient foes, unsnatched, 
They sought the rills with ripples thatched, 
Where they were hatched. 


Eggs brimmed the nest; 

But time ran down, with none for rest. 
Battered backward, head upstream, 
Still they fought the current’s gleam, 
Dying for dream. 


LOUIS J. SANKER. 
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ON THE TEACHING OF POETRY* 
By CLAUDE F. KocH 


OETRY is like nothing so much as Mr. Alexander Pope in Allen 

Tate’s poem: open the urn and Mr. Pope is gone; dissect a specific 
poem, or turn aside from a specific poem, and the poetry is gone. We 
summon terms for a discussion and, perhaps, communicate many things— 
what we can be sure we are not communicating is poetry. The poets can’t 
help us very much here. They are extremely vague about their vocation, 
or avocation, as the case may be. They are a peculiar lot, we feel. Some of 
them even work for a living. The “cryptic nature of their preoccupations” 
that once elevated them in the popular mind as partakers of the vision of 
things divine, now levels them with the neurotic. Serves them right— 
stirrers of dissension! I do not think that it would really help matters if 
we made all possible concessions to contemporary realism and admitted 
that the poet is, at best, a sophisticated medicine man, who strives by 
incantation to hypnotize us into accepting his view of some segment of 
reality (perfected reality, because the poet is a perfectionist and just can’t 
let well-enough, or ill-enough, alone). That would relieve us, to some 
extent, of the need to take him and his work seriously. Who would take 
the irrational seriously, and what poet in our time is really concerned with 
other than the irrational? And in our perfectly rational society we have 
places for people who give to airy nothing a local habitation and a name; 
we send some of them to congress, where they can indulge in erratic 
imaginative flights that would corrupt a poet. 

All of this is by way of saying that poetry is too difficult to talk about 
in this limited time, that poets are often not worth talking about, and that 
I would much prefer to steer clear of poetry and talk of the teaching of 
poetry, which is quite another matter, and poses something of a paradox. 

The paradox involves the recognition that poetry can’t be taught. 
There is nothing to teach, except in the limited sense of making aware by 
experience. A course in poetry, which carefully organizes the “names” that 
have survived as vital to the tradition according to date and school and 
influence; lists the significant events in the lives of the poets, and adds 
delightful anecdotes from contemporary letters and diaries, clever comments 
by Doctor “A” and Professor “D,” the revolutionary activities of Poet “C,” 
the sprung rhythm of Poet “X” . . . this is all at worst a fraud, possibly an 
innocent diversion, at best a means wherewith by indirection we find direc- 





* This paper was recently delivered before the Area of Language and Literature at 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, where the author is associate professor of English. 
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tion out. We as teachers of poetry know it, and are humbled and sometimes 
humiliated by the knowledge. 

It’s good to begin with this admission, then: Poetry can't be taught. 

There is, we know also, really no such thing as “poetry” that can have 
much definite meaning to the student. There are individual poems, and 
there are men who have somehow contrived individual bits of literary 
magic (literally magic, replete with the irrational element, the incantation, 
the mastery of secret forces, even, sometimes, the worship of false gods that 
may accompany this), and we call these men poets. But... “poetry”? No. 
The student is not much closer to the genuine article if we take PMLA 
between the teeth and say that a poem tends to be a rhythmic and possibly 
someway rhymed expression of formal beauty projected through the medium 
of words concentrating the emotional experience, than when we beg from 
Sandburg the impressionistic “synthesis of hyacinths and biscuits.” The 
poetry eludes us. 

This is not to be mysterious, but to be frank. The poem lives finally in 
the aesthetic experience that the student receives, or fails to live because 
he does not receive an aesthetic experience. By fraud and artifice we hobble 
the student to our limping enthusiasms and cajole, browbeat and sneer him 
into such a state that he exhibits no longer an animosity to poetry, but is 
merely indifferent to it. What an achievement—to be finally able to say: 
now they are merely indifferent! Perhaps I could entitle the subsequent 
comments “Notes toward the ideal indifference.” 

I think we must work from the premise that almost every man ad- 
mitted to college can recognize a slightly different response to a sunset than 
he gets from a hamburger (even though his satisfaction in a sunset may be 
scarcely recognized and ephemeral, and, even, without the benefit of the 
burp that causes the hamburger to endure with as much persistence as most 
earthly things). The point to be made is that the teacher of poetry is get- 
ting to the experience in the man that is possibly more fleeting than any 
other, that he doesn’t recognize, or that he basically knows to be valueless 
because he can’t eat it, sell it, smoke it, pawn it—or even throw it away. 
All, in fact, that he can do is damn it. But the capacity for that experience 
is there (the experience, if you will, that leaves no burp); it is the aesthetic 
experience, and the man entering college is likely to possess aesthetic 
sensitivity to some degree (though it will not show in the testing program) ; 
sensitivity to the beautiful, that must become sensitivity to the formally 
beautiful. It can be, and often is, perverted; men can, and certain men 
perpetually do, worship, or—through ignorance—tolerate ugliness. Senti- 
mentality in the arts is a form of ugliness, because it is a perversion of the 
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aesthetic experience: the spirit fastens on something other than the order, 
proportion and harmony of a certain content that stimulates the aesthetic 
experience. In this sense, our students, I think, are addicted to ugliness in 
the arts. 

We have an obligation to assist in the development of humane citi- 
zens. The educational process (called a process, I assume, because it can 
be so much like the assembly line at Crown Can) has little enough room 
for the experience that requires value judgments. The poem forces such 
an experience. 

The compulsion to respond to beauty and ugliness (the very choice of 
the experience is a value judgment), the decision as to which the student 
will embrace throughout his life, is of basic concern to us. If we have a 
vested interest in our society (children, for instance) it is of particular 
concern to us. We see that these children will grow up in a world that will 
be controlled by men whose education (whether they major in Business, 
English, Biology or Education) is largely scientific. The scientific ap- 
proach prevails: the objective, information-gathering, correlating process 
that is of such inestimable value to our society; but, of course, it’s a truism 
to say that this must be balanced by the capacity for value judgments based 
partially on the ability to enter into the experiences of one’s fellow men, 
and commit oneself emotionally as well as intellectually to a thesis with 
some assurance of emotional maturity. 

This is where the teaching of poetry is justified; where science defines 
the things of the intellect, poetry defines the experiences of the emotions. 
The aesthetic experience, which, if sought and accepted, represents a value 
judgment on the emotional level, is possibly more immediately at one’s 
command (in a greater number of cases) in poems than in evidences of 
the other arts employing the medium of words in meaningful relation. 

The poet works toward precision, gets his clarification (his emotional 
definition) in the very process of creation, literally experiences as he cre- 
ates (as do all artists); but unlike other artists writing for bread, his pur- 
pose is not to entertain. In small compass of, perhaps, rich texture, he 
presents his objectification of some partially intuitive understanding—in 
a form that satisfies him. The value of the poem for us as teachers of poetry 
is basically in the aesthetic experience it gives the reader; any “information” 
it may convey is better conveyed elsewhere: in history, religion, sociology, 
biology, etc. As information, poetry is a highly disorganized body of gen- 
erally useless fact, or, at best, partial knowledge. The understanding the 
poem may give of a particular type of mind in a particular period, the 
spirit of man in general, etc., all depends upon the reader’s experience of 
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the poem, because the poem is an art object and form and content are ulti- 
mately inseparable. So we try, perhaps, to teach the student to respond to 
the poem as an experience, the way he responds to a clear sea in the morn- 
ing, or the whorl of life on a central city street—unselfishly, with no 
intent to “use,” with no effort at what Ransom calls “sciencing.” When 
the student does this, he experiences formal beauty. And the tradition tells 
us that the experience of formal beauty is necessary to man; its very sur- 
vival in a multitude of forms suggests this necessity. It is at least as neces- 
sary an experience to man as the experience of murder, and possibly as 
necessary as the experiences of pride and lust. 


We put in the students’ hands (we hope and pray) the key to selfless 
contemplation which is the contemplation of the art object. By its selfless- 
ness in some small way akin to the religious contemplation of the soul’s 
object. In fact, who in Elizabethan England would think of any other 
necessary justification for the study? We must think of other justifications 
today. 

The poem is material for discipline in communication, communication 
at its most precise level; for communication is intelligent listening as well 
as speaking, and a poem must be heard. The poem may be the past as 
tradition, it is certainly one of the ways one may enter (to the best of one’s 
ability) into the past to experience the spirit’s delight in a particular form 
housing a particular content. Perhaps, only through art is the past really 
recoverable with some hint of the way it was experienced. 

At La Salle College we are fortunate to be able to introduce every 
student to the experience of this art for a full term. Our difficulty (and 
we do have some difficulty) is, I think, insufficiently explained by saying: 
“Because students were forced to memorize poems in high school they 
resist them now, etc.,” or “they think poets are effeminate, etc.” These are 
unsatisfactory reasons. The plain truth is that the students, except on the 
athletic field and in club activities, have been gathering information for 
four years in high school and the better part of two years at college, and 
here is a discipline they must embrace as they would a football game, as 
play, involving them as emotional beings and not primarily involving the 
intellect in abstractions. And they’re not used to that. We ask them to 
come alive to our classes in poetry because here is experience to be re- 
created, but they have left their life on the corner, and we address ourselves 
in a very real sense to the disembodied. 

Yet, there is certain hope. Surely the adolescent should be more in- 
terested in experience than ideas. The poet projects sensuously the emo- 
tional experience. Can’t we place these experiences within reach of the 
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student’s senses that they may later, and transmuted, flower as ideas in the 
mind? 

There are certainly many barriers to the teaching of poetry that I shall 
not attempt to discuss at length. For instance, we can’t seem to communi- 
cate the simple poems, like Shakespeare’s “Summer and Winter.” The 
simple poem is inane without the understanding of human nature that 
receives innocence with delight and recognizes the incredible sophistication 
(and, possibly, effort) necessary to produce the sweet, limpid lyrics of the 
English Renaissance. We cannot even really look for a message in poetry 
any more (that refuge from the experience in the abstraction) because we 
no longer necessarily speak a common language with the poet; only a 
society holding a common belief can produce a poetry that deals with 
absolutes in common terms. Now, when one man’s opinion is as good 
as another’s, one language is as good as another, and the private image 
and metaphor, in the absence of a controlling set of symbols, is the thing 
to be expected. There are other complications to the problem of teaching 
poetry too numerous to forget, or to mention. 

Every discussion of the teaching of poetry must, it seems, traditionally 
end in lament. I do not intend to provide the exception. Let us say that 
the teaching of poetry is a most necessary improbability, and that we shall 
fail in different ways. (I have found that one of the common bonds of 
teachers is this sense of failure—the delight of all Departments of Educa- 
tion, and the justification for convention after convention and text after text - 
—we really love it after all.) But not all failure: here and there a few, 
immediately, and, over the years, a few more of these individuals in- 
volved in the narcissism of the adolescent will awaken to the real world 
that permits everyone to be narcissus, and demands that we recognize it. 

And then, perhaps, the final paradox will register: that “malt does 
more than Milton can to justify God’s ways to man,” referring, I am sure, 
to Milton as teacher, exegete, and polemicist—and everything but poet, 
who is traditionally coupled with malt. 


Book Reviews 


IN THE FOREMOST RANKS 


More Poems, by Eileen Duggan. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 

This new collection of poems by New Zealand’s distinguished woman 
poet, Eileen Duggan, should be a matter of critical concern not only to an 
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exclusive circle of poets, but to every one even remotely interested in the 
Catholic Literary Renascence, for since the publication of Poems in 1937, 
followed by New Zealand Poems in 1940, this singer from the Antipodes 
has stood in the foremost ranks of that revival. More Poems further secures 
that place, and though one cannot say that this latest collection of fifty-seven 
lyrics surpasses the poems of her first book, whose poetic élan can scarcely 
be matched anywhere, there is here a greater range and variation of theme, 
and an added incisiveness of word and statement in which Miss Duggan has 
always excelled. The poems are for the most part traditional in form and 
strictly metered, but there are a few in the freer modern rhythms in which 
Miss Duggan seems equally skilled. As is usual with Miss Duggan, the 
span of the individual poem is brief—“Greece,” the final poem in the book 
has but six lines. “Shades of Maro of Toulouse,” the longest poem in the 
book, and perhaps the finest, has fifty lines. 

The poems present an interesting range of subject-matter while main- 
taining a certain pattern of compactness, and one is made to feel that the 
experience of each individual poem is very near to the poet indeed. This 
immediacy makes for simple and direct statement, as in “The Answer” 
when she speaks of the spirit flowing through a crust of grief, and concludes 


It will come out pure 
Though it filter slow, 
As of old they strained 
Wine through snow. 


She has swept her lines clean of cluttering verbiage, yet with delicate play 
of paradox, and meticulous command of image and symbol, her descriptions 
come out full and powerful though _— on the very rim of starkness, as 
in “Post-War” when she asks 


What though the bush-fires flames 
Whirl like a high sunspot, 

By paddock suckling seed, 

Its roar is soon forgot. 


But not so soon by all 

For fear is deeper bound. 
Though loam may cease to catch, 
Peat burns underground. 


She further achieves that marvelously balanced combination of the ab- 
stract and concrete that with serene ease can ensconce high theological 
and philosophical concepts in the most homely image, or again, if need 
be, in sharp technical terms. In “Prophecy,” though man may brand his 
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being on the world “Till latitudes flow terror as wet colors run, / Its flash 
cannot consume the line of man forever,” because 


It is past all power save love to douse that conflagration, 
The love that suffers cross-wise to make an enemy holy, 
The hardest lesson learned that no one is especial. 


The mystic is no refuge if it forsake the human. 
Such love is isolated that soars not for its fellows. 
The volatile is sealed—a clinic sanctity. .. . 


Though doom may shoot a burning pip between its fingers, 
It shall not shake our spin, nor shall it confound our orbit, 
Since it is not fore-ordained, nor is it the end of earth. 


In poem on poem there is that sharp cosmic orientation that closes in 
on earth, and sky, the stars and night, the vicissitudes of weather, the rich 
and fallow iand, the grape and wheat, deer, bees and butterflies. Yet de- 
spite the concreteness of most of her themes there are numerous titles that 
suggest the abstract concept—“Integrity,” “Truth” (there are two poems 
so titled in the volume), “Contrast,” “Comparison,” and “Process,” to men- 
tion but a few—demanding a treatment of theme which presents a challenge 
to any poet. But so skillfully does Miss Duggan embody the abstract 
concept in the concrete image and symbol, that never is the reader left 
hopelessly pirouetting in space. 

But no matter what the term of title or argument she presents, Miss 
Duggan’s logic is flawless and the reader is never left in doubt as to her 
meaning. On the other hand, no matter how simple, direct and concrete 
the subject matter, the overtones of all conclusions are heard sub specie 
aeternitatis. Though there are but two specifically religious poems in the 
book, there is scarcely a verse or line from the spiritually refined soul of 
this gifted woman that can have its full interpretation except in a super- 
natural context. 

Her descriptions are wonderfully adept: “. . . stags stand on the sky- 
line of the mind, / As antlered thoughts too big for us to bear—”; the 
strength of the buttercup breaks “impavid through the heavy tomb,” and 
turns the streets to countryside “Where nesting larks walk golden to the 
thighs”; and autumn’s sun was as the “first slow chill that marked the 
fall / To silver Latin of the classical.” 

Since quotations will never satisfy, one must obtain this little book, 
read it, and keep it with one always. For though a first reading is abun- 
dantly rewarding, only in meditative re-readings will the full power and 
subtlety of Miss Duggan’s poetry come through.—Sister M. Thérése, S.D.S. 
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ROLAND TRANSLATED 


The Song of Roland, Anon., translated by Frederick Bliss Luquiens. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.75. 

Archibald MacLeish in his younger and more lyrical years wrote a short 
poem called, “The Silent Slain.” It is a haunting lyric and I never forgot 
his reference to the Horn of Roland with its mighty first and second blasts, 
and the failing third. The Song of Roland is a minor epic based on the 
retreat of Charlemagne out of Spain, a chanson by one of the nameless 
trouveres who changed and flavored a historic incident into a glorious 
and romantic tragedy of a hero equal to Achilles or Cuchullin. 


Professor Frederick Bliss Luquiens is not the first to put the chanson 
into English. There have been several haphazard attempts, and one of 
excellent quality by Leonard Bacon who wrote the English into skillful 
quatrains, but which gave the poem a false music and color according to 
several critics. The present version was among Professor Luquiens’ effects 
when he died in 1940. An expert in Old French, the tongue in which the 
Song of Roland is written, he held the Chair of Romance Languages at 
Yale. 

The Introduction to the book is written by Nathan A. Smyth, a class- 
mate, who first undertook to publish it as the labor of love of a friend. 
When he read the poem, and appraised the quality of the unrhymed English 
pentameters, Smyth decided to find a larger audience than private publica- 
tion could secure. The introduction traces the origin of the tale, the age 
and peregrinations of the manuscript. Mr. Smyth states: “The question who 
wrote that first Chanson has been much discussed, but no certain answer 
has been found. Just when it was written is likewise uncertain—probably 
a few years before or after 1100. It too was lost. But a copy of it was 
made about fifty ‘years later, only, in its turn, to disappear for some seven 
centuries before it finally came to light. The three-hundred-odd years be- 
tween the death of Roland and the birth of the written Song were char- 
acterized by events of great historic importance; events which gradually 
aroused the emotional reactions that are reflected in the legend as finally 
embodied in the Chanson and were themselves, it is believed, intensified by 
the singing of the Song throughout the domains of France.” 

The actual manuscript came to England in a collection of old scripts 
in the possession of the Augustinian monks. Thomas Allen, an Oxford 
scholar, obtained them and bequeathed 236 of the scripts to Kenelm 
Digby in 1632, who passed on the collection to the Bodleian library. Here 
a refugee of the French Revolution, Gervais Delarue, came upon the parch- 
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ment and made a copy. A generation later, Francisque Xavier Michel, a 
student sent to England in 1833 by the French Government, brought the 
story to light and published the complete text in 1837. 

Roland and Oliver died before the pagan horde through the treachery 
of Ganelon surged onto the plains of Roncesvalle beyond the Pyrenees. 
Just before Roland died, sorely wounded, the poet tells us: 


And Roland smote the stone, and hewed away 

A fragment. The good steel rang loud and clear, 
Yet shattered not nor splintered, but upsprang 
Toward heaven, and Roland knew it would not break 
For all his desperate strength. And tenderly then 
He spake to it: “O Durendal, how fair 

You are, and holy, for your pommel hides 

Good store of relics—ay, a tooth of Peter, 

A vial of Basil’s martyred blood, and hair 

Of good Saint Dennis, and the blessé¢d hem 

Of Mary’s garment. He who wields you now 
Must be a Christian. And may God forfend 

That Saracens possess you, or a man 

Who ever falters. O sweet Durendal, 

How many lands has Roland won with you, 

Now held by Charles the Great, whose beard is white 


As driven snow, ruler of all the Franks. 

Mr. Smyth is enthusiastic about the quality of Professor Luquiens’ 
translation. I share his excitement about the chanson, and feel that Luquiens 
caught the true antique flavor of the tale in the unrhymed pentameters. 
] am not so enthusiastic about the skill of the translator as a poet. The lines 
frequently lack the finesse of the hand practiced in blank verse construction. 
There are places where the syntax is lumpy and the verbal arrangement 
awkward. But this is a minor complaint about a fine achievement in bring- 
ing us the readable and stirring tale of Roland and his sword, Durendal, 
that clove the skull of many a Paynim warrior, and his friend, Oliver, 
whose sword Haltclere, created havoc among the early fighters of Mohamet, 
long before Pope Urban II preached the First Crusade—A. M. Sullivan. 


RE: PROPHECY 


Time’s Travelers, by Stanton A. Coblentz. Mill Valley, Calif.: Wings 
Press. $2.00. 

This book begins in mystery, mystery of the poet-as-narrator: “Why 
all these men that breed and struggle? Why? And what am I? And what, 
oh what am I?,” and ends in wisdom, wisdom easy as proverbs, enthusiastic 
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as valedictories, “Press on! Press on! and keep the fire alive / Within the 
ancient hearth beneath the breast! / Press on! though whirlwinds daze and 
lightnings dive / And all the fledglings flutter from the nest!” Etc. Be- 
tween the initial wonder and the final revelation occurs the lesson. The 
lesson is told by telling the story of ten people, the travelers of time. 
Jacqueline Gamble is one of the martyrs of example; she takes no chances 
on love, for she has her career: the stage. Yet (“in the fever of work and 
revelry, she kept a sheath glued to her lids, and played the self-deceiver,” ) 
she knew she missed her chance. Or consider Ralph Hardington, “A fox- 
slim figure whose lean nose was bent low like a hound’s to trail a passing 
scent.” His trouble was money; he could not resist mammon. He “strode 
as potentate on ramparts of finance,” and he “sat in state” “facing a wal- 
nut desk.” Here, too, are eight other travelers to learn about and from. 
There’s Aubrey Van Dusen III who “lets his gaze hopefully travel down 
the dusty course To the fierce hoofbeats of his favorite horse”; there’s 
Grace Blackmor, ready to “make her bow” “within a noted hall” when 
fate “the corkscrew-twister, took a hand, and with one random gesture, 
shattered all as by a headman’s sword.” Besides, the poet-as-narrator tells 
us that “upon other men” his “gaze went flashing.” All inds of men; 
why, he even saw a priest “whose marriage to heaven could not quench the 
lust of the rebellious flesh.” 

Lord Dunsany tells us, in a fatuous introduction how capital this book 
is: “One feels as he lays down the book that one has read one of the 
prophets. And we surely need a prophet in our time. Why are there so 
few?” Lord Dunsany reminds us that all nations need prophets, and that 
we in America are, indeed, fortunate to have one with such “wide vision 
and the poet’s clear insight.” Not only is Stanton A. Coblentz, he says, a 
prophet; he is as well “a seer and a bard.” “And,” he informs us, “the 
greatest poet I can see to the west is Stanton Coblentz.”—John Fandel. 


IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS 


The Background of Modern Poetry, by J. Isaacs. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company. $2.50. 


Poetry As Experience, by Norman C. Stageberg and Wallace L. Anderson. 
New York: American Book Company. $3.25. 

These two books taken together are fresh evidence of the frontal as- 
sault which serious modern poetry—and with Herbert Read one takes 
modern poetry to mean all good poetry, whenever written—has been at- 
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tempting on two important unreclaimed areas of poetry’s audience: the 
alert but uninvolved adult, and the passive but tractable college student. 
Mr. Isaacs’ brilliant little book was originally a series of talks over the 
BBC; Poetry As Experience is the latest recruit to the half dozen or so good 
college texts devoted to the explication of poetry. Of course one vast area 
remains untapped: students in the primary and secondary schools. And 
from what one can learn from one’s college freshmen, there is precious 
little explication, little reading of poetry on the secondary level. The 
schools are turning out the kind of common reader who will treasure, as 
Auden observes, “the grotesquely bad verses written by maiden ladies in 
local newspapers” while real poetry stands “helplessly and incompetently 
by.” 

Thus these two books are public acts of grave importance. To save 
poetry from the respectable bald heads of dons and from the supercilious 
quarterly reviews is one of Mr. Isaacs’ noble purposes. Both dons and 
critics are addicted to the furtherance of what he calls “the literature of 
direction” —the literature of “movements,” hence capable of being schema- 
tized, hence inescapably minor—rather than the literature of achievement, 
which alone can indicate “what was really happening in poetry itself.” 
Achievement is the literature poets know; it is the submerged history 
through which poetry is constantly being renewed, a process “which is al- 
ways an affront to a public conditioned with difficulty to a previous phase.” 

The editors of Poetry As Experience, a series of chapters propounding 
and illustrating such matters as connotation, imagery and sound symbol- 
ism, followed by a brief anthology of poems for study, make total affront 
their underlying assumption. Hence they woo the student, though not 
coyly, with a considerable parade of technical knowledge, particularly in 
psychology. “Poems are not made by dreamers for dreamers,” they tell the 
prospective student; rather they are exercises in the science of language. 
Readers of poetry whose tastes were formed in an earlier generation may 
be appalled by the approach through science, yet it does achieve results 
in the classroom. The ontological search, rightly pursued, cannot but end 
in the knowledge and love of the beautiful—Riley Hughes. 


OF A WORLD 


Never the Nightingale, by Daniel Whitehead Hicky. Atlanta: Tupper 
and Love. $3.00. 

The nightingale, the bird of the lovelier lands the poet has not seen, 
will not, the poet tells us, visit the desolate land he knows: the land of 
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marshes, a land of gray herons and white, where music is pale and thinned, 
where tidals are white and clear, where “the slow darkness nibbles at the 
grasses / Like a young deer”: and although the land he knows has its own 
burden of beauty, as it matches the burden of his heart, it is nevertheless 
sufficient for him. It is, by the poet’s own designs, sufficient even for the 
reader; Daniel Hicky’s music is nightingale enough. 

And music is meaningful in poetry; we do not always demand exotic 
countries of experience, the esoteric landscapes of preciosity. Competent 
delight in fine feeling will suffice; imaginative realization of the moments 
of life will satisfy. Thus, we have a measure of joy in the simple experi- 
ences of Daniel Hicky’s world: he breaks “a bough, and keep(s) it, like 
a cloud”; he hears at a symphony the sounds “exploding like flowers of 
light in our ears”; he sees “fishermen bronze as nets”; or “eyelids of lanterns 
like slow fireflies”; he tells us how swallows “woke the morning”; of the 
“cricket’s bronze siesta”; of a rose “kindling its fire beside the walk.” These 
images of his world signify the simplicity of his days there. 

When he compares his world to the city, its dwellers, who see not with 
“their leaden eyes” his exact secrets, he forgets some of his own charm to 
insist an ethics of beauty. Perhaps he is right: we city dwellers have less 
chance to touch the bloodroot flower at spring; we must be happy with the 
metaphorical flower rooted in our blood. The bucolic is Daniel Hicky’s 
advantage; but the bucolic ecstasy occasionally leads even the original 
observer to imitations of Vermont seclusion: “Whose prints these are 
across the snow / I cannot say; I do not know.” Frost rings in the lines. 
When this influence tones a poem like “December Night,” influence is less 
intrusive than effect: 


Through all this frozen night there is no sound 
Save my white footsteps on a whiter ground, 
No stir up from the meadow, nor the brake 
Lost in the whitening wind beyond the lake. 


How soft the lamps come on, their sudden gold 
Shining from windows warming up the cold; 

How pale the trees, how bowed their branches down 
With loveliness men cannot see in town. 


But hush, and listen! Above this stretch of white, 
This swirl of snow that blinds me like a light, 

I hear a slow sound plain and high and far— 
The wind’s cold fingers polishing a star. 


Daniel Hicky writes of a world, not for a world. It is a nice difference for 
a change.—John Fandel. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

To the Editor—Having read your editorial “Platforms and Audiences,” 
appearing in the September, 1952, issue of SPIRIT, I am still not in a 
position to accept the view of a subscriber who refuses to renew his sub- 
scription to a magazine because of his failure to obtain publication. Of 
course, I can readily appreciate the noteworthy features attached to pub- 
lication; however, a serious decision (the reaching of which lies within 
the province of the aspirant himself), must be made. This decision must 
be based upon the premise, namely, whether this aspirant looks to publi- 
cation as his sole end, or whether publication to him is only one of the 
many means to a more universal end. Even in spite of the fact that the 
program supported by the poets and readers of a magazine of quality re- 
quires devotion of their lives toward the promotion of its cause, their 
loyalty to such a cause reaps lasting benefits for all concerned. 

Perhaps the aspirant himself has overlooked the fact that the term, 
poetry, comprehensively, does not include only those whose efforts are 
channeled through the sea of publication, but it also includes others who, 
though they may not have dipped their pens into the wide wells of poetry, 
upon reading a poem that delights them, they are awakened to a newer 
and broader understanding of what they necessarily are. Or, perhaps, the 
aspirant has narrowed the meaning of the word “failure.” Really, failure 
to the aspirant is not his failure to appear in print, but rather his failure 
to direct his full poetic energies toward fulfilling the purposes of his art. 

Moreover, the ability to write that quality of poetry that embraces the 
brink of publication, is truly a gift from God, and He, alone, in His Divine 
Wisdom, has planned it so that some poets shall sing upon the platform, 
and others shall listen attentively in the wide auditoriums of poetry. Why 
question this Plan? After all, if every poet was to sing on the platform, 
and no poet was to listen in the auditorium, eventually all poets will soon 
discover that they have an all-too-crowded platform, but a desperately bar- 
ren audience. We know that it is the Love and Beauty of God Himself 
that draws His human subjects to Him: why then, should it not be the 
beauty of poetry itself that should drive the aspirant to its wells? I cer- 
tainly agree with your statement that those who write poetry, independently 
of their own success, might be expected to accept this program. If the 
aspirant is urged to write poetry of permanence, then he ought to face the 
cold reality that such a task isn’t always simple and often consumes the 
span of a lifetime. Whether he leaves volumes or but one single poem 
of quality behind him, in so doing, he would have attained his just and 
noble goal as a poet.—Marie F. Petrocelli. 
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